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[THE new double number of Rivista di 
Letterature Moderne has much that is 
interesting to offer. Two of the longer 
articles are in English: the first, by John W. 
Draper, entitled “The Tempo of Hamlet’s 
tole”. being a somewhat over-mathematical 
examination of the delivery speed of the 
soliloquies, based largely upon printed elisions 
and with perhaps too little regard to the 
emotional value of the thought-sequences; 
and the fourth, “‘ Boccaccio, Chaucer and 
Stendhal,” an essay in which A. Lytton Sells 
traces with much sound argument a possible 
debt to the Teseida of Boccaccio in those 
chapters of La Chartreuse de Parme which 
are devoted to Fabrice’s confinement in the 
citadel of Parma. The debt of Stendhal to 
Cellini’s Memoirs and to the Origine della 
grandezza della famiglia Farnese for these 
chapters has been recognized for some years, 
more particularly since the publication of 
L. F. Benedetto’s commentary on the novel. 
In this article Professor Lytton Sells raises, 
I think for the first time, the possibility that 
during the wearisome years he spent in 
Civitavecchia” from the April of 1831 
onwards, Stendhal found in the Teseida an 
additional and more emotional inspiration 
which was to be incorporated years later in 
the novel. Less likely, but still of interest, is 
the suggestion that Stendhal went direct to 
¢ Knightes Tale. 
Two further articles, that by Franco 


Simone on the French humanists and one 
by Dina Lanfredini on Madame de Staél’s 
connections in Italy, follow on from 
chapters already published in earlier num- 
bers; while further studies are devoted to 
Tansillo’s “ Capitoli giocosi,” Christopher 
Marlowe, Foscolo and the German novelist 
Franz Kafka. 


"THE March number of The Genealogists’ 

Magazine opens, as usual, with a lec- 
ture delivered to the Society, in this case by 
Mr. Seymour J. Price, Vice-President of the 
Baptist Historical Society. It is entitled, with 
blunt practicality, ‘ Possible Contributions of 
the English Free Churches towards Pedi- 
grees.” We most of us feel rather lost when 
approaching records of a special character, 
distinct from the more familiar classes of 
evidence that form the normal basis for con- 
structive genealogical work, and the helping 
hands which these students with knowledge 
of special fields of inquiry stretch out to us 
should be eagerly grasped. Mr. Sherwood, 
most tireless of enthusiasts, has illustrated 
the infinite possibilities of indexing by mak- 
ing an alphabetical list of some eighty per- 
sons connected with Henley and Oxford who 
are mentioned in a history of the trial of 
Mary Blandy for murder about 1752. 
Opportunities for work of this kind abound 
in easily accessible printed sources, but few 
can be found to take them—perhaps because 
few realize how easy it is to win the gratitude 
of students by undertaking simple tasks that 
require no more than ordinary patience and 
care. Another chapter is added to the stories 
of first adventure into genealogical research 
by intelligent but untrained people: it re- 
counts the novitiate of Mr. Hamilton- 
Edwards. 


E have ventured, as well-wishers, to be 
rather critical of The Australian 
Genealogist in the past, and confess that we 
still see much room for improvement in its 
quality. But we also do see an attempt now 
to raise its standard by printing actual evi- 
dences that will be useful to the researcher. 
There is still an air of amateurishness about 
the presentation of the material, but with 
willing hands and more critical supervision 
a higher level may be reached. Closer co- 
operation with genealogical authorities in 
our country or America might work to the 
advantage of this modestly begun quarterly. 
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HAMLETS LOVE-LETTER 


HE three fundamental texts of Hamlet, 

namely QI, Q2 and FI, agree that 
Polonius reads aloud in the presence of the 
King and Queen a love-letter alleged to 
have been written by Hamlet to Ophelia.’ 
In QI, Ophelia is present during the recita- 
tion of the love-letter; in both Q2 and FI 
she is absent. Of the two questions to be 
answered here, the first concerns character 
portraiture rather than dramatic technique: 
“Is there textual evidence to sustain the 
contention of Polonius that the love-letter 
he read aloud in the presence of the King 
and Queen had, in fact, been delivered into 
his hands by Ophelia?” 

The salient data in QI are as follows: 
(a) Both Laertes and Polonius give Ophelia 
to understand that they are aware of Ham- 
let’s show of love towards her, and in turn, 
admonish Ophelia to exercise prudence. 
But the cause of that awareness in each is 
quite different. Thus Laertes: 


**T see Prince Hamlet makes a shew of loue 
Beware Ofelia... .” 


And thus Polonius: 


“Mary wel thought on, tis giuen me _ to 
vnderstand, 
That you haue bin too prodigall of your maiden 


presence 

Vnto Prince Hamlet, if it be so, 

As so tis giuen to mee, and that in waie of 
caution 

I = tell you; you do not vnderstand your 
ee 


Laertes, then, has seen what Polonius has 
but heard. Polonius, indeed, makes this 
clear by pressing his point a second time, 
and thus provides an example of dramatic 
emphasis, which, for some scholars, has 
come to mean a simple dittography that 
bespeaks the “bad” Quarto text?. How- 


*I adopt throughout the nomenclature of Q2. 
Quotations illustrating Ql have been taken from 
the Bodley Head reprint of that text. 

* Dittography is finely noticed by Professor 
H. R. Hoppe in his important (bibliographically) 
essay John of Bordeaux: A Bad Quarto That 
Never Reached Print—University of Missouri 


Studies, vol. XXI, No. 1, 1946, pp. 121-132. 
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ever this may be, such knowledge as Polo- 
nius may possess about the courtship is, on 
his own admission, hearsay. It is plain 
that Ophelia has handed no love-letter to 
Polonius. 

(b) Ophelia’s replies deepen Polonius’s un- 
easiness. He enjoins Ophelia: 

“* Ofelia, receiue none of his letters . . . 

Refuse his tokens. . .” 

Ophelia submits to her father’s ruling. It 
is plain that Ophelia has handed no love. 
letter to Polonius. 

(c) Ophelia recounts to Polonius her dis- 
tressing experience with Hamlet in the 
gallery. Polonius appraises Hamlet’s mental 
condition as love in madness through 
Ophelia. His words become kindly and 
mellow. He asks Ophelia concerning her 
own attitude towards Hamlet. Ophelia 
replies : 

“*T did repell his letters, deny his gifts, 

As you did charge me.” 

At this juncture, also, it is plain that 
Ophelia has handed no _ love-letter to 
Polonius. 

(d) In the royal presence, Polonius pro- 
duces a letter—alleged to be Hamlet’s love- 
letter to Ophelia. 

‘* My Lord, but note this letter, 

The which my daughter in obedience 

Deliuer’d to my hands.” 

The King bids Polonius read the letter. 

After reading the letter, Polonius explains: 

“Now when I saw this letter, thus I bespake my 
maiden : 

Lord Hamlet is a Prince out of your starre, 

And one that is vnequall for your loue: 

Therefore I did command her refuse his letters, 

Deny his tokens, and to absent her selfe. 

Shee as my childe obediently obey’d me.” 
Polonius’s version of the events is such 
that he avoids a contradiction. Even s0, 
the sequence of events as stated by 
Polonius is incompatible with the textual 
evidence. This is clear from points (a) and 
(b). Polonius himself confirms point (c). 
In short, his explanation in regard to the 
letter is a calculated falsehood. It has no 
dramaturgical support of any description. 
His usage of “thus” should be, but, in 
fact, is not, propter hoc. 

In so far as QI in concerned, it would 
appear that Ophelia’s presence during the 
recitation of the letter is the only evidence 
(but indirect) that may confirm the allega- 
tion made by Polonius. If Ophelia be 
dismissed (as she must be in both Q2 and 
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Fi), there would seem to be neither textual 
nor dramaturgical evidence to support 
either the alleged reception of the letter by 
Ophelia or Polonius’s explanation of its 
origin.* 

Two points emerge. First, Ophelia had 
not previously discussed her courtship: on 
the contrary, Laertes had seen: it for him- 
self and Polonius had heard about it. And, 
second, Ophelia had not delivered any love- 
letters from Hamlet into Polonius’s hands: 
on the contrary, she had dutifully obeyed 
Polonius’s instruction to decline them if 
and when sent to her. The conclusion, 
therefore, is that the letter read aloud by 
Polonius in the presence of the King and 
Queen had not been written by Hamlet nor 
received by Ophelia; it would appear to be 
an ingenious fabrication, for which the 
dramatic time in all three texts makes nice 
allowance, consonant with Polonius’s role 
of intrigue in this baroque version of 
Hamlet. 


The second question concerns a famous 
crux in Q2 and FI Hamlet. It will be 
recalled that, in the “ape” simile, Hamlet 
tries, but in vain, to lay bare the Queen’s 
soul. This difficult passage has recently 
been explained in a simple manner by Mr. 
Charles D. Stewart. A puzzle of perhaps 
greater complexity in so far as dramatic 
technique is concerned, occurs in the osten- 
sible discrepancy that results from Ophelia’s 
failure to meet the King and Queen in IL. ii 
—both Q2 and FI. (Cf. the second sen- 
tence in this article.) Polonius had been 
specific : 

“Come, go we to the king: 

This must be known, which being kept close 

might move 

More grief to hide than hate to utter love.” 


* Bibliographically, Ophelia’s presence may seem 
to be a flaw in dramatic construction; I believe, 
however, that students of textual criticism can 
explain the anomaly on psychological grounds. A 
poiner here seems to be the lamentable readiness 
with which Ophelia laid bare, before Polonius, con- 
dential Matters between Laertes and_ herself. 
From the bibliographer’s point of view, it is hard 
to avoid the opinion that, in the three fundamental 
texts, the tokens which Ophelia wished to return 
‘0 Hamlet are self-evidently those which Ophelia 
had received during the spring-time of her court- 

Pp: that is to say, at a time anterior to the 
warning given by Laertes and the admonishment 
delivered by Polonius. 

' Four Shakespearean Cruxes.” College Eng- 
ish, Vol. IX, No. IV, 1948, pp. 187-191. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 
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Sir Edmund Chambers comments as 
follows: 

“In particular, Ophelia, absent from II. 

ii in Q2 and F, enters at the point (vi. 19) 

corresponding in QI to II. ii. 40, and is 

thus available when Hamlet appears 
reading. Why the change should have 
been made is not clear. It abridges the 
interval between the planning and execu- 
tion of the Ophelia test, but lengthens the 
interval before the Schoolfellow test. 

Possibly it was an attempt to remove 

an original inconsistency, characteristic 

enough of Shakespeare, by which Ophelia 
is bidden to accompany her father to the 

King in II. i, but left out in IL. ii.”* 

This is the traditional explanation, and it 
seems to entail two things: first, Ophelia is 
required (academically) to go with Polonius 
to the King and Queen forthwith; and, 
second, because she fails to do so, an 
inconsistency (which begs the question) is 
said to be evident. It is possible, however, 
that this crux also may be explained in a 
simple way. 

The question is this: “Does Ophelia’s 
absence from II. ii (Q2 and FI) demon- 
strate a flaw in dramatic construction?” 
Hitherto, both American and _ English 
scholars have answered “ yes.” 

Ophelia departs at the close of II. i and 
next appears in III. i. Meantime, there has 
been an opportunity for her to enter with 
Polonius at II. ii, and thus to meet the King 
and Queen as dramaturgically required by 
QI and inferentially required also by Q2 
and FI.® But it has been suggested that the 
love-letter read by Polonius in each text is 
manifestly a fabrication. If this fabrication 
be postulated, Shakespeare has wisely kept 
Ophelia off-stage and thereby offset the 
chance of her interrogation by the Queen, 
who, but to no purpose, of course, demands 
of Polonius instead : 

“Came this from Hamlet to her? ” 


Ophelia’s absence from the royal pre- 
sence suits both Polonius’s recitation of the 
alleged love-letter and the construction of 


5 William Shakespeare, vol. 1, p. 417—O.U.P. 

*I do not reckon Professor A. W. Pollard’s 
theory of ‘bad’ and ‘ good’ Quartos. I have 
demonstrated on the radio and elsewhere that 
“‘diuerse stolne, and surreptitious copies’ may be 
equated, bibliographically, with the Pavier-Jaggard 
Quartos nominally dated 1619 and eclipsed by the 
oo collection known to us as The First 
olio. 
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the Q2 and FI plot inasmuch as when, in 
III. i, Polonius and the royal pair are 
again together; Ophelia, now that she is 
needed dramaturgically for the Nunnery 
Scene, is present also. There is thus no 
flaw in dramatic construction. The ques- 
tion of Ophelia’s “absence” from II. ii 
cannot, therefore, arise, for both Polonius 
and Ophelia go to the King when the 
circumstances of the plot require that, 
together, they shall do so namely, not at 
II. ii, but at IIT. i. 


K. B. DANKs. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ MACBETH ” IN 
CZECH LITERATURE 


HAKESPEARE’S Macbeth made its first 
appearance in Czech literature as early 

as 1782, when there was printed at 
Jindrichuv Hradec, in Bohemia, a booklet, 
Makbeth, vudce Sottského vojska, i.e.: 
Macbeth, the Leader of the Scottish Army. 
That was, of course, no translation of the 
play, being only an anonymous, romantic 
adaptation of the theme, without any 
literary value, but evidence of the signifi- 
cant fact that one of Shakespeare’s works 
was introduced, though in inadequate 
disguise, for the first time to the Czechs. 

Four years later, in 1786, at Prague, 
Karel Hynek Tham published in print his 
Makbet, Truchlohra w peti gedndnijch, i.e.: 
Macbeth, Tragedy in five acts. This also is 
a free adaptation of the play, done after the 
German version of Franz Josef Fischer in 
1777. 

Just half a century later, in 1839, the 
writer, playwright and player, Josef Jiri 
Kolar (1812-1896), performed in Prague his 
own translation of Macbeth, but when, in 
the years 1861-1872, the collected plays of 
Shakespeare were beginning to appear in 
Czech translations, Kolér made a new 
translation of our play and let it appear in 
print in 1869. His follower was Jakub 
Maly (1811-1885), who translated eleven of 
Shakespeare’s plays, Macbeth being one of 
them (1884). Koldr’s and Maly’s transla- 
tions were always faithful renderings, done 
directly from Shakespeare’s original text. 

But the first rank among the Czech trans- 
lators of Shakespeare was to be taken by 
the poet, Josef V. Sladek (1845-1912), who 
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began his career of an interpreter of the 
great English dramatist by publishing, in 
1898, his translation of Macbeth, and 
who translated thirty-three of the plays, 
Sladek’s translations are accomplished 
works of art, and especially his translations 
of the comedies are nearly perfect. 

During the first world war, Otakar 
Fischer (1883-1939), the important Czech 
writer, essayist and literary scientist of 
Jewish origin, made a new translation of 
Macbeth, and published it in 1916. His 
translation has a high poetical value, and its 
dramatic expression is full and convincing, 
During the second world war, a further 
translation of the play was accomplished by 
the author of the present note. This trans- 
lation, which has, as its author hopes, also 
its merits and its right of existence in the 
ranks of its predecessors, appeared in print 
at Prague in 1947. 

O. F. BABLER. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


A NOTE ON SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


N_ Sidney’s second extant letter (19 

December, 1573) in his correspondence 
with Hubert Languet, he writes: 

Quod ad illud argentum attinet quod bis 
in aedibus Raicheli acceperunt, non eo 
scripsi ut tibi aliquid agendum esset, sed 
solummodo ut Conisbeum _ purgarem 
quem antea de ea re ad te immerito 
accusaveram, et non omnes deridendos 
praeberenus si de ea re cum _ hospite 
ageremus, qui enim adeo impudenter 
acceperunt impudentius denegabunt.’ 

In 1845, Steuart A. Pears translated and 
published the sixteen extant letters from 
Sidney, and also a very full selection from 
Languet’s contribution to the corres 
pondence. Pears translated the above 
passage thus: 

As to the money which they took twice 

at Racchel’s, I did not mention it to give 

you any trouble about it, but only to 
exculpate Coningsby, whom I formerly 
charged wrongfully with the act. We 
should only make ourselves ridiculous if 
we said anything to our host about tt, 
for the man who had impudence enough 


Sidney, Complete Works, ed. Feuillerat, Cam- 
bridge (1923) III, 81. 
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to take the money twice, will have more 

than enough to deny it.’ 

It is to be noted that Pears has omitted 
the ad te, which would have shown that 
Sidney's complaining had been made to 
Languet, not to Coningsby; furthermore, 
“charged with the act” is too free and too 
specific a translation for the text; moreover, 
I have found nothing in the sources to 
warrant it. 

Starting with this incident, some bio- 
graphers, evidently relying on Pears’ trans- 
lation, have tried to establish that Sidney 
was bad-tempered and unjust; whereas the 
truth of the evidence is that Sidney through- 
out his life exercised, time and again, great 
restraint under extreme provocation; and 
he was quick to explain and make amends 
if it seemed that he was at fault. 

AGNES DUNCAN KUERSTEINER. 

Indiana University. 


* Correspondence of Philip Sidney and Hubert 
Languet, ed. by W. A. Bradley, Boston (1912), 
pp. 11-12. Bradley used Pears’ translation in his 
edition. 


THE “DEFORMED MISTRESS ” 
THEME AND THE PLATONIC 
CONVENTION 


A SOMEWHAT recondite taste for the 

beauty of deformity is occasionally 
found in early seventeenth century poetry. 
Donne himself, in Elegy II (“The Ana- 
gram”), had argued the advantages of the 
deformed mistress : 

Beauty is barren oft; best husbands say, 

There is best land, where there is foulest way, 
and had pointed out that a wife’s deformity 
means that her husband need have no 
jealous fears for her honour. In the Caro- 
line period, Suckling has a poem of the 
same kind on “ The Deformed Mistress,”* 
and Cleveland also contributed to the theme. 
Corbet, in rather a different strain, laments, 
but takes pains to describe in some detail 
the “unhandsome gentlewoman who made 
love unto him,” and satirizes ugly fashions 
in dress.’ Beedome’s poem, “ The Choyce,” 
indicates the connection between the de- 
formed mistress theme and the cult of 
Platonic love, that cult which, as a mani- 
festation of the courtly préciosité of the 


a ed. A. Hamilton Thompson (1910), 


*The Poems of Bishop Corbet in Chalmers’ 
English Poets, V, 566, 580, 584. 
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period has attracted much attention and 
had a profound influence on the drama of 
the Caroline period.* Beedome writes: 

Were she deform’d, what care I? 

What care I though she be foule,— 

Haire, swarthy hand, or suane-burnt eye. 

So long as I enjoy her soule, 

Let her be so, why, what care I? * 

Not long before his notable visit to 
Dublin, James Shirley produced his tragi- 
comedy of The Duke’s Mistress (1636). 
Between the years 1633, when Walter 
Montague’s Shepherd’s Paradise formally 
initiated the courtly mode in drama, and 
the year of Shirley’s departure for Ireland, 
his drama had reflected, with increasing 
vivacity and faithfulness, some of the tastes 
of the court. This is particularly true of 
the dramatic version of the Arcadia—if, 
indeed, the play be Shirley’s*—and of The 
Young Admiral, licensed six months after 
the performance of Montague’s play and 
celebrated for its commendation as a 
““patterne to other poetts” by Sir Henry 
Herbert.° But it is in The Duke’s Mistress 
that Shirley deals at some length with the 
taste for deformed women. The main plot 
of this play owes more to Fletcher than to 
the courtly mode,’ but the comic sub-plot 
concerns a young gallant, Horatio, who 
affects a humour for ugly women, and has 
presented to him the ugly Fiametta and her 
uglier rival, Scolopendra. Valerio says to 
him: 

You have a humour of the newest fashion 

I e’er yet saw, and how the court may follow'’t, 

I know not.* 

Faced with Scolopendra, Horatio enlarges 
at length upon her deformities, but con- 
fesses himself unable to choose between 

* See, for example, A. H. Upham, The French 
Influence on English Literature (1911); K. M. 
Lynch, The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy 
(1926); A. R. Harbage, Cavalier Drama (1936). 

“Rare Poems of the Seventeenth Century, ed. 
L. B. Marshall (1936), p. 19 

° Fleay (Biographical Chronicle, I1, 239) con- 
cludes that the play was first performed at court 
on 19 November, 1632, and is followed by A. H. 
Nason in his James Shirley, Dramatist (1915), p. 72 
For the authorship problem, see Harbage, ‘ The 
Authorship of the Dramatic Arcadia,’ Modern 
Philology, XXXV _ (1937), pp. 233ff. 

* Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, ed. 
Adams (1917), p. 19. 

7 R. S. Forsythe (Relation of Shirley’s Plays to 
the Elizabethan Drama, 1914, p. 199) wrongly, I 
think, compares the play to Brome’s Queen and 
Concubine (21635). 

* Dramatic Works and Poems, ed. Gifford and 
Dyce (1833), IV, 219. 
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With these sentiments we may compare} It 


and Scolopendra, whose nose not only Donne’s, but Shirley’s own in | Latir 

. . . placed with symmetry, is like a fountain, “One that loved none but deformed} durit 

I’ the middle of her face, distilling rheum Women”: Lauc 

And at two spouts doth water all her garden.’ The devil should into the bawdy court for | 
This somewhat repulsive preoccupation If he durst but cuckold me. enjoi 
finds an echo in Shirley’s Poems, and Dyce, Shirley’s use of the theme of the deformed | to u: 
indeed, suggests that the verses there mistress in the play indicates a conscious. | addr 
appearing entitled “One that loved none ess of the relevance of the theme to} offici 
but deformed Women” are those intended Pjatonic préciosité, and that his scope was | Engl 
to be read by Horatio in The Duke's  |arge enough to handle the type of subject } ably 
Mistress, Ill. ii."° ‘ that may be regarded as particularly the } ace 

A passage in The Duke’s Mistress sup- property of a courtier like Suckling. The | it nc 
plies additional evidence for the view that plays written by him between 1632 and the | quee 
the carelessness as to the mistress’s external Dublin visit show a tendency to imitate the} TI 
beauty which is manifested in Beedome’s courtly drama: at least two of his plays, the } neith 
poem is an offshoot of the Platonic cult, dramatic Arcadia and The Young Admiral, | Chat 


with its emphasis on the beauty of the soul. were written specifically for the court, and | she 


Horatio declares: . they are plays which, in some measure, } atter 
vo ig yan Say gee | it my pene display the features characteristic of the } of t 
ines a atonic iove; give me e soul, * courtly romance of “ amateur ” play: since 

: =e what coarse flesh and blood enshrine wrights like Carliell and Killigrew. The lanie 
This is plainly a satirical attack on the cult. sirtoe aggo oe a os wo be ae res 
But Shirley studies Horatio’s affectation rien — 7 aie “ Bay 10n 4 © ak of E 
from every angle and Horatio is made to eso semenalie gentility Of his a dent 
advance several reasons for the humour. and the discretion and sobriety with which | hust 


““ Handsome women,” he says at one point, 


uieten eee af &: he approached his themes in late plays, } his 


Siete: Whale: Dalek hibit DeUNANA dations: 8 didie written after his return from Ireland—such } poet 
se met with _ : *' as The Sisters and The Court Secret, both} und 
One handsome face that made a Of 1642—to a modification of his dramatic § the 


, conscience of me. art by the increasing refinement of courtly | Cha 
Valerio. as - Se to a look : taste, the handling of the deformed woman § fron 
a all o'er theme in the sub-plot of The Duke's Mis- | mis 

Horatio. "Tis possible they may have souls, who ‘ress seems to be the only example in his § ness 
knows? work of the detailed treatment of one of | the 

rae ee a: Sn I'll love, and the more recondite manifestations of the be 

And justify they are the sex’s glory." Caroline “ metaphysic of love. — 
Horatio, therefore, cultivates the humour PETER URE. | ot, 
partly out of revenge and partly in the incl 
hope of finding a “soul” in the deformed of | 
woman. A third motive is advanced by QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA AND | ¢,,, 


him earlier in the play: 
Why, the devil 


THE UNIVERSITY POETS the 


A: vere 
With all his art and malice, will ne'er cuckold me, [HE universities were one of i the 
An I should leave her in hell, and go a journey, strongholds of written and spoken at 
I should be sure at my return to find her in England; and the poetical miscellanies } "° 
—, “4 untouch’d, sound of her wind and which they published to celebrate births, 164 

imbs : ‘ j was 

A fair and handsome woman would not ‘scape deaths, and other important events in the ap 
so."* royal family were almost entirely in Latin f P 
until the fourth decade of the seventeenth bee 

* Gifford and Dyce, iv. 239. century. English poetry had appeared in 
For the verses see Works VI, p. 429, and for three of the twenty-one royal miscellanies § ° 

yong eels published before 1630; but not until 163) 
 ibid., p. 219. did it begin to appear regularly enough 10 4,;j 
* ibid., p 208. become part of the convention. 368. 
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It is well known that use of colloquial 
Latin declined so much in the universities 
during the seventeenth century that both 
Laud and the Commonwealth Committee 
for Regulating the Universities had to re- 
enjoin it." But the universities never failed 
to use Latin in examinations, disputations, 
addresses to visiting royalty, and on other 
official occasions. A general preference for 
English on the students’ part would prob- 
ably not have been enough to make it an 
accepted part of the royal miscellanies had 
it not been for the influence of Charles I’s 
queen, Henrietta Maria. 

This fifteen-year-old French girl spoke 
neither Latin nor English when she became 
Charles's bride in 1625; and although 
she gradually learned English, she never 
attempted Latin. Since the chief purpose 
of the miscellanies was to please royalty, 
since sixteen of seventeen Oxford miscel- 
lanies and twelve of fourteen Cambridge 
ones directly concerned Henrietta Maria or 
her family, and since after the assassination 
of Buckingham it became increasingly evi- 
dent that the queen was partner of her 
husband’s plans and policies as well as of 
his bed, we are hardly surprised that the 
poets began writing in a language she could 
understand. The Oxford miscellanies on 
the wedding and on the birth of Prince 
Charles both contain poems in French; and 
from 1633 to her death in 1669, all Oxford 
miscellanies on royal births, the king’s ill- 
ness, and king’s and queen’s trips abroad, 
the weddings of Princess Mary and of 
Charles II, the Restoration, and the death 
of Princess Mary contain a section of Eng- 
lish poetry. In fact, the only Oxford mis- 
cellany concerning her which does not 
include English poems is that on the death 
of her son Henry, Duke of Gloucester. 
Cambridge, on the other hand, followed 
the practice tardily; for although both uni- 
Versities published miscellanies on most of 
the same occasions, Cambridge published 
no English poetry during her reign until 
1640, and only once thereafter. The reason 
was probably not that Cambridge dis- 
approved more strongly of using English; 
for one earlier Cambridge miscellany had 
been entirely in English, and two others 
contained English poems. But Oxford was 


‘James Bass Mullinger, University of Cam- 
i“ . . . (Cambridge, 1873-1911), III, 136, 138, 


conspicuously more royalist than Cambridge 
at this time and would therefore have felt 
greater incentive to please the queen. 

The Oxford poets introduced three of 
their early sections of English poetry by 
separate dedications to the queen. In the 
miscellany on the birth of Prince James 
they said that, although they knew they were 
defying tradition, they felt justified in 
addressing her in a language she could 
understand : 

Since in a strange tongue we should but increase 

Our dumbnesse, and in Latin hold our peace; 

And since, not unders:ood, you well might doubt, 

VVhether you had a booke, or were without: 

VVee have endeavour’d to approach your eye, 

Though no Interpreter stood learned by 

To tell our meanings, which you here may reade 

In the same Dialect in which you breed.’ 

In a volume on the king’s return from 
Scotland, they made it clear that the 
English poetry was intended chiefly for her 
eyes: 

OVr Mother tongue is Latine, yet since You 

(VVith whom Your CHARLES ev’n absent 

scarce made two,) 

Did with our Prince our English language wed, 

And are his QUEENE now both in speech and 

bed ; 


Since You haue interest in our joyes, to see 
A Husband safe return’d, a Soveraigne wee: 
VVee here translate some of our joyes, and sing 
This part to You, the other to the KING.’ 


And on the birth of Princess Elizabeth: 


The former tongue’s as hearty and as true; 
But that’s Your Courts, this onely meant to You.‘ 


Cambridge included a similar dedication to 
the queen in the miscellany on the birth of 
Prince Henry: 
Dread Queen, account it no disparagement 
That we do pay this yeare an English Rent: 
As if some meaner stream did feed our quills. 
For when Your offspring, Blessed Mother, fills 
All languages, and takes up every song, 
‘Tis time at length to use our Mother-tongue.* 


After these, however, the practice was evi- 
dently taken for granted; for the poets of 
both universities ceased to apologize for 
including sections of English poetry and 


? Anon., Vitis Carolinae Gemma Altera Sive 
Avspicatissima Dvcis Eboracensis Genethliaca . . . 
(Oxford, 1633), sig Ilr. 

*Anon., Solis  Britannici Perigaevm. Sive 
Itinerantis Caroli . . . (Oxford, 1633), sig. LIr. 

“[Wm. Cartwright!], Coronae Carolinae Qvadra- 
tvra. Sive Perpetvandi Imperii Caroline ex Qvarto 
Pignore Feliciter Suscepto Captatum Augurium 
(Oxford, 1636), sig. Alt. 

5 J. Coke, Voces Votivae Ab Academius Canta- 
brigiensibus Pro Novissimo Caroli & Mariae Prin- 
cipe Filio Emissae (Cambridge, 1640), sig. b4v. 
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often omitted separate dedications, whether 
the subject were a royal birth, which closely 
concerned the queen, or the death of the 
Lord Protector, which concerned her not at 
all. 

The gradual acceptance of this “ meaner 
stream” of English verse is illustrated by 
the increasingly careful arrangement of the 
English poems, the greater amount of Eng- 
lish poetry, and the increasing importance 
of contributors writing in the vernacular. 
Up to 1633 the few royal miscellanies from 
both universities which contained English 
verse commonly scattered it at random 
throughout the volumes. After 1633, the 
English verse regularly appeared in a 
separate section at the end,® often preceded 
by a separate introduction, which was not 
infrequently written by the vice-chancellor. 
Before 1633, the amount of English was 
seldom greater than that of any other ver- 
nacular. After that date, it increased 
(especially at Oxford) and usually ranked 
second, though never a close second, to 
Latin. The Latin section of the usual royal 
miscellany (again especially at Oxford) had 
a formal, though flexible, sequence: the 
vice-chancellor, followed by other important 
university officials, professors, and noble- 
men’s sons; then by holders of high degrees; 
and finally by holders of lesser degrees and 
undergraduates. The earlier English sec- 
tions had no special order of contributors 
and showed no attempt to represent the 
important names of the universities. By 
1660, however, the Oxford English sections, 
at least, began to show traces of the same 
arrangement as the Latin.’ 

From the time of Henrietta Maria’s death 
to the end of the century, the custom of 
including English poetry in the royal mis- 
cellanies was strong enough to continue by 
itself, but not without modification. Cam- 
bridge, which had used English in only three 
royal miscellanies between 1630 and 1669,° 
included it in nine out of twelve from 1670 
to 1700. Oxford, which had omitted it in 
one royal miscellany during the earlier 


‘ 


®° The English poetry was evidently not intended 
to be bound and sold separately, however; for 
there are no separate title pages in the royal mis- 
cellanies, pagination is continuous, and both 
sections are customarily bound together. 


* During this period Cambridge did not publish 


enough miscellanies containing English sections to 
indicate definite progress. 
* The third was on the death of Cromwell 


period, now used it in only two out of ten, 
After Henrietta Maria’s death, Cambridge 
extended her use of English poetry to such 
subjects as royal coronations and marriages, 
Oxford, on the other hand, used English 
in the only birth miscellany which she pub- 
lished during this period, but ceased to use 
it on such subjects as royal deaths, returns 
of the king from abroad, and other occa- 
sions on which she had previously published 
English poetry. Thus Cambridge had evi- 
dently taken advantage of the precedent for 
pleasing the queen to make the vernacular 
a fairly regular part of royal miscellanies; 
whereas Oxford was evidently adhering to 
her previous policy of restricting university 
miscellanies to the learned languages, 
except when special occasion made the 
vernacular seemed more courteous. In both 
cases, however, a precedent had been set, 
so that such primarily vernacular poets as 
Cowley and Cleveland were able to publish 
some of their early English poetry in this 
stronghold of Anglo-Latin verse. 


ALBERTA TURNER. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


COLERIDGE’S LETTERS 


With the kind consent and co-operation 

of the Coleridge family, I am pre 
paring an edition of the complete corres- 
pondence of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. If 
any of your readers can give me informa- 
tion concerning the whereabouts of manvu- 
scripts, I shall be most grateful. I am 
particular anxious to trace Coleridge's 
letters to Southey, the Beaumonts, and the 
Morgan family. 

E. LESLIE GRIGGS. 


GEORGE ELIOT AND THE CLASSICS 
2.—Latin 
(Continued from page 149) 


JN the Essays under “ Evangelical Chris- 

tianity,” the glib, unscrupulous, and 
prophesying Dr. Cumming is firmly assured 
of his mediocrity. “His motto apparently 
is, Christianitatem, quocunque modo, Chris- 
tianitatem.” He will take any means 0 
promote his Calvinistic Protestantism. Who 
would suspect an adaptation of Horace 
here? Yet George Eliot was thinking of 
his 
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rem facias, rem 

Recte, si possis, si non, quocumque modo 

rem. 

Here, Ep. I, 1, 66, he suggests that you must 
get money, honestly, if you can; if not, 
money by any method. 

In “ Daniel Deronda,” Chap. 15, Deron- 
da’s guardian suspects him of a tendency to 
fall in love with Gwendolen: 

What! are you a little touched with the 

sublime lash? . . . Are you inclined to 

run after her? 

The “sublime lash” seems nonsense. 
The adjective is copied from the Latin of 
Odes IV, 26, end, where it means “ uplifted.” 
Horace wishes the uplifted lash applied just 
once to the haughty Chloe. 

In “ Adam Bede,” Mrs. Poyser is always 
a joy, and, as Parson Irwine remarks, 
delightfully original. But when in Book I, 
Chap. 6, she criticizes Dinah’s views of the 
claims of religion at some length, she per- 
ceives at last that her objections are a waste 
of time: 

You’d make me the same answer at the 

end. I might as well talk to the running 

brook, and tell it to stand still. 

Here, her creator had, perhaps, at the back 
of her mind Horace’s rustic waiting for the 
brook to run dry, Ep. I, 2, 42. ‘“ Romola” 
is full of classical allusions, clogged with 
them, some think. But these allusions are 
right enough. The intelligentsia of Flor- 
ence in 1492 prized the Greek scholar and 
welcomed the Latinist with critical appre- 
ciation. Nello, the lively, talkative barber, 
practises his art at the sign of “ Apollo and 
the Razor,” Chap. 3, and remembers that 
Juvenal supplied the “‘audacia perdita ” 
which Politian ascribes to the swarm of 
Greeks. Tito quotes the passage in Latin, 
Ill, 73, and thinks it wise to laugh about it. 
In Chap. 5, Bardo, the erudite scholar, who 
is blind, insists on handling his own copy 
of Nonnus. He prefers to printing the 
manuscript 

over which we scholars have bent with 

that insight into the poet’s meaning 

which is closely akin to the mens divinior 

> poet himself (Horace, Sat. I, 14, 


Chap. 6 includes four references to Horace. 
Nello twice talks of tenser inaequalis, a 
barber who cuts awry, Ep. I, 1, 94, while 
Bardo, after quoting Quintilian and Plautus, 
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calls Nello abnormis sapiens, an unschooled 
philosopher, like Ofellus in Horace, Sat. II, 
2, 3. Again, Bardo recalls him twice in 
Chap. 12, praising Tito for his readiness to 
walk uphill, not shrinking 

from labour, without which, the poet has 

wisely said, life has given nothing to 

mortals (Sat. I, 9, 59), it is too often the 

“palma sine pulvere,” the prize of glory 

without the dust of the races that attracts 

young ambition. (Ep. I, 1, 51.) 

Oddly enough, the neat brevity of the 
last three words has not made the phrase 
a commonplace. I have never seen it 
quoted elsewhere. 

Chap. 7, “ A Learned Squabble,” provides 
the chief array of scholarship. Herbert 
Paul calls it a “brilliant picture,” though 
he notes one mistake in the Latin. Bardo 
= complained in the previous chapter 
that 

I, myself, for having shown error in a 

single preposition, had an_ invective 

written against me wherein I was taxed 
with treachery, fraud, indecency, and even 
hideous crimes. 

The two combatants each had their 
advantages. Politian was an accomplished 
scholar with a high reputation, while Scala 
had a handsome palace and had been for 
twenty years secretary of the Florentine 
Republic and had attained all the honours 
a citizen could desire. But he had an itch 
for learned authorship, and handed about 
trifles he had composed in Latin, though, 
George Eliot notes, “the terrible Joseph 
Scaliger”” was in the next century to pro- 
nounce him “ totally ignorant of Latinity.” 
Politian did not love him, having tried in 
vain to marry his daughter. So a Latin 
epigram of his was duly scarified and one 
was returned, explaining pleasantly that 
culex, a gnat, was not feminine. Scala 
replied in Latin about Politian’s unsuccess- 
ful suit in a supposed imitation of qa Greek 
epigram. Politian replied with neat frank- 
ness about the culex, suggesting that, “ like 
Venus, it was born from the waters.” Scala 
then defended his own Latin and doubted 
the reference to Venus. This was Politian’s 
chance. George Eliot was scholar enough 
to know that Virgil’s poem about the gnat 
who saved the shepherd from a snake 
introduces it as the “alumnus of the 
waters,” “Culex,” 183. Politian was im- 
pregnable, and when he called the Greeks 
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“ transmarine,” could have cited in support 
of the word Livy, who was much admired 
and copied at the time. Scala had to fall 
back on a general criticism of Politian’s 
arrogance, his perverse tastes, and question- 
able criticisms: 

He was fond of saying pungent things 

about the men who thought they wrote 

like Cicero because they ended every 

sentence with “esse videtur” . 

This comment on an ending Cicero overdoes 
comes from Tacitus, “ De Oratoribus,” 23, 
but the last word should be “ videatur,” 
making a good rhythm, which the dactyl 
with “videtur” does not. Pitt used this 
spirited discussion by Tacitus for a memor- 
able phrase, but I knew several good 
scholars who had not bothered to read it. 
Such a mistake is unusual with George 
Eliot and raises for me some questions. 
Did she write “ videatur,’ which the 
printers, always bothered with Latin, made 
into “videtur”? A reader of the Press 
could not be expected to query an obscure 
reference in Latin. I know nothing of the 
legibility of her handwriting, but I note that 
her books in the authentic editions are 
admirably printed and free from small 
slips. I suppose that she herself was a 
careful proof-reader. She considered her 
wording elaborately in her translation of 
Strauss. 

There is another possibility. Did she 
write “ videtur ”’ and mean to write it, since 
the passage tells us what Scala said to his 
friends (and he was just the man to make 
such a blunder)? It is a dangerous game, 
I know, to make your characters speak 
wrong on purpose. Reviewers will seize a 
chance to expose your ignorance of the 
right word. 

I add one more quotation. In “ Daniel 
Deronda,” chap. 52, Hans Meyrick, the 
artist, writes a tediously lengthy letter, in 
which, concluding that he must give up 
historic and poetic subjects and take to 
mere portrait-painting, he addresses himself 
thus: 

Fate, my friend, has made you the 

hinder wheel—rota posterior curras, et in 

axe secundo—run behind, because you 
can’t help it. 
This is from Persius, V, 72. 

I have not made this list of references 

exhaustive, but it goes well beyond that of 
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the “George Eliot Dictionary.” As q 
novelist, she is not peculiar is showing a 
lively interest in Greek and Latin, but in 
adding to it many references to the advance 
of Science. A paragraph may include the 
hemlock which cut short the life of a great 
teacher and James Watt’s steam-engine, 
Great writers of the nineteenth century, 
such as Meredith and Hardy, expect their 
readers to understand and appreciate the 
old classics. Even the wildly romantic 
Ouida blunders over similar touches. In 
the twentieth century, Greek has been dis- 
missed from education, or let: off with a 
caution. But if it is not compulsory, it 
still supplies the terminology for the latest 
medical research. It has even been quoted 
in Parliament. Our stage and a host of 
new translations and popular abstracts of 
philosophy show that it has not lost its hold 
on the English mind. 
V.R. 


W. H. BLACK 


(exci. 95-8, 139-40, 163, 185; cxcii. 76, 261; 
cxciii, 228, 247) 


There are two further sources of informa- 
tion which I have not been able to examine 
concerning Black. Dr. W. T. Whitley tells 
me that a duodecimo notebook is in the 
tower of the Baptist College, Bristol, as a 
part of the Library of the Baptist Historical 
Society. Dr. R. W. Hunt remarks in his 
letter to me that, in the copy of the Ashmole 
Catalogue, Black refers often to pieces from 
manuscripts contained in Notis miscell. meis. 
I have not been able to ascertain whether 
these are still extant or what became of 
Black’s papers at his death. 

At cxci. 187 I mentioned that one of 
Black’s daughters married his successor at 
Mill Yard, Dr. Mead Jones. Another, Mil- 
dred White, married the Rev. Solomon 
Carpenter, D.D., for many years a mis- 
sionary in China from the American 
Seventh-day Baptists. She died on 6 March 
1906, aged 71, and was interred on 12 March 
at Abney Park Cemetery when Lt.-Col. 
Richardson conducted the service. At the 
time of her death, she had been long an 
invalid and had been a member of Mill 
Yard Church for fifty-three years (cf. The 
Sabbath Observer, Apr.-June, 1906, p. 45). 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Corliss Fitz 
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Randolph and the Seventh Day Baptist His- 
torical Society of Blainfield, New Jersey, I 
have been able to examine the two volumes, 
‘Seventh Day Baptists in Europe & 
America’ and ‘Historical Papers’ (Plain- 
field, New Jersey, 1910). They contain a 
good deal of interesting information with a 
tolerably accurate account of Mill Yard 
meeting-house and of the other Seventh Day 
Baptist foundations in England, together 
with some details of the Joseph Davis 
Charity. A scheme was drawn up for the 
charity in 1823 and £50 p.a. was given to 
Natton, the other churches in the West 


Country named in the will having by then. 


become extinct or having ceased to keep the 
Saturday as Sabbath (op. cit., p. 48). There 
is an account of Black with a portrait at p. 
68 and a quotation from the Sabbath his- 
torian, Robert Cox, referring to him as “ my 
talented antiquarian friend who preaches to 
a little family on the Jewish Sabbath.” 
Among Black’s publications are mentioned 
‘Doubts on the authority of what is com- 
monly called the Christian Sabbath’ (1838- 
9), and ‘ The scriptural calendar and chron- 
ological reformer’ (1848-49-50). Black is 
referred to as “ Dr.” as he is also entitled 
in several other American sources, but I have 
never found any trace of the conferment 
upon him of a doctor’s degree. An epitome 
is printed of the minutes of the General 
Conference from 1802 onwards. In 1843, 
correspondence was to be continued be- 
tween the strictly orthodox American 
churches and the pastors of sister churches 
in London (p. 186). In 1844, Mill Yard 
Church was admitted a member of Confer- 
ence for purposes of friendly correspondence 
“while lamenting the important doctrinal 
differences between them and us ”—a definite 
and clear statement of Black’s Unitarian 
diversions from orthodoxy. In 1849 there 
is a reference to a gift by Black to Confer- 
ence of all the publications of the Hanserd 
Knollys Society (p. 188). References are 
frequent and, in 1873, there is a letter from 
Wm. Mead Jones (p. 202), a reminder that 
Black had died during the preceding year. 
Among Black’s publications, besides those 
mentioned, are: ‘Thirty-two reasons for 
keeping holy the seventh day of the week as 
the true and only Christian Sabbath,’ ‘ What 
saith the Scripture?’ ‘What saith Tradi- 
tion?’ ‘Objections against the Sabbath of 
the Seventh-day stated and answered,’ 
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‘Plain Protestant principles applied to the 
doctrine of the Sabbath, ‘The Humble 
Remonstrance of Saturday’ (published by 
Wm. M. Jones), ‘ My First Thoughts on the 
True Christian Sabbath’ (published by 
W. M. Jones, 1879), ‘Sunday no Sabbath’ 
(published by Wm. M. Jones, 1879), “ also 
several one-page leaflets ” (op. cit., p. 1350f). 

In the account of the foundation of Mill 
Yard (op. cit. p. 39), Dr. Daland is quoted 
as saying that the church goes back to about 
1580. This is a highly unlikely statement 
and any trace of the Mill Yard church at 
that date would not be of a Saturday- 
keeping congregation. The usual story is 
repeated linking Mill Yard with the 
Traskites, another very unlikely derivation. 

Whether or not Traske was ever a member 
of the congregation which evolved into that 
at Mill Yard cannot now be known. The 
tradition that he was a member underlies 
the church’s claim to go back to the reign of 
James I (cf. Transactions of the Baptist His- 
torical Society, i, 222). But it would be 
very unwise to build anything upon it. 

According to Ivimey (op. cit. iv, 233), 
Stinton referred to Mill Yard in 1717 as 
being neither Calvinist nor Arminian. It 
was therefore clearly a “liberal” church at 
the time. In 1719, Mill Yard objected dur- 
ing the Subscription controversy which came 
to a head at the Salter’s Hall synod to “ man- 
made creeds” (cf. W. T. Whitley: 
‘Minutes of General Assembly of General 
Baptists, 1654-1728,’ i, 100 (London, 1908). 
On 11 June 1727 was founded the first 
Committee of the Three Denominations and 
the list of Baptist ministers includes: 

cf. ‘ Transactions of the Baptist Historical 
Society,’ v. 106f. 

Cornthwait (Robert), 
batarian. 

Townsend (Edmund), Cripplegate, Sab- 
batarian. 

In his recently published work, “ A History 
of the English Baptists’ (London, 1947), Dr. 
A. C. Underwood has an interesting refer- 
ence which throws light upon the liberality 
of attitude adopted at Mill Yard upon the 
controversies between Calvinist and Armi- 
nian. Francis Bampfield, 1615-1684, was the 
leader of the Calvinistic section of Seventh 
Day Baptists. ‘In 1673 he settled in 
London and married Damaris Town at the 
Mill Yard Church, which fact seems to show 


Mill Yard, Sab- 
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that Seventh-Day Baptists, Calvinist and 
Arminian, were on friendly terms ” (op. cit., 
p. 114). 

Mill Yard meeting-house is identified with 
the reference in Sir Walter Besant’s ‘ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men, but it is 
curious to find Dr. Mead Jones identified 
with the pastor in the novel, whom he does 
not resemble very closely (p. 82). Dr. Mead 
Jones is noticed as having been Professor of 
Arabic and Hebrew at the City of London 
College, Moorfields, for several years and 
his degree of D.D. is described as awarded 
by Alfred University in June, 1886. But in 
a letter to me, dated 2 Dec. 1946, the Dean 
of this University, Dr. M. Ellis Drake, 
writes: “We have no record of a D.D. 
degree ever having been conferred upon 
William Mead Jones.” 

Through the kindness of the Librarian of 
the Baptist Historical Society, I have been 
enabled to examine the duodecimo note- 
book lodged in the keeping of the Society 
and embossed on the front G.B. TRUSTS. 
On the title-page Black has written: 


MEMORANDA 
taken in order to construct 
or to serve for materials for 
A REGISTER 
of 
GENERAL BAPTIST TRUSTS 
AND TRUSTEES 


By 
William Henry Black 
one of the 
Secretaries of the G.B. Assembly, 
and 
Secretary to the G.B Fund. 
1854 


On page 2, Black has written: 
This is my own private book 
which was 
Produced to the G.B. Committee at Worship 
Street, 20 Sept. 1853, and my proposed 
method approved: & Resolutions proposed 
by me for a general & official Registration 
of G.B. Trusts and Trustees, then passed 


unanimously. These written to folio 36 
inclusively, here: 
& 2 folio volumes : 
cd) 
bought to carry on (signe 
the work officially. . W. H. BLACK. 


26 June, 1948 


On page 3: 
Topics to be noted down in these 
Memoranda, so far as they can be 
ascertained. 
The Title of the Trust: nature of the Trust 
Estate or Property, and where situated. 
The Objects of the Trust, where requiring 
special notice. 
The date and descriptions of the Founda- 
tion Deed, and where inrolled or registed, if 
such be the case. 
The place of Deposit of the Deeds and 
Documents of the Trust: and reference to 
the Register of the Assembly’s Chest, if 
deposited there. 
Notice of any existing copies of the Founda- 
tion & other Deed & Documents, with re- 
ferences thereto. 
The Constitution of the Trustees, if pre- 
scribed or limited by the Foundation or by 
practice. 
The date & description of the latest Deed 
or other Appointment of Trustees, with the 
names & descriptions of all the Trustees 
therein named. 
Notices of vacancies caused by the death, 
resignation, removal, or other disqualifica- 
tion of such Trustees. 
Subsequent elections or appointments, to 
fill up such vacancies, if any. 


W. H. BLack. 


Black has carried out these objectives in 
very great detail. The book is of consider- 
able interest, enabling the various congrega- 
tions as they existed in 1854 to be located. 
Many of the trustees were ministers of con- 
gregations definitely Unitarian and were 
recognized Unitarian ministers. Mill Yard 
is the only Sabbath-keeping congregation 
included. Black himself was a trustee of 
several of the charity funds and trust-funds 
as well as of those of several congregations, 
including Swansea and Rushall, Wilts. 
Sometimes he is described by himself as 
“G. B. Minister,” and on one occasion (that 
of Rushall) as “(then) of West Square, bor. 
of Southwark, Sub-Commissioner of Public 
Records.” At times, he omits any formal 
description. Black has inserted in the book 
a copy of the report of the General Baptist 
Fund For Assisting Ministers And Students 
for 1860 and has written on the top of the 
leaflet-—* This is the first yearly Account, 
which the respective congregations of the 
trustees are shown. W. H. B.” Black was 
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elected a Trustee in 1846 from Glasshouse 
Yard. A small group of ministers, liberal in 
doctrine, benefited from the fund. John 
Clifford of London (afterwards the well- 
known minister, Dr. Clifford) was a 
“Student, for Books, Third time.” 

So far as Black is concerned, the note- 
book illustrates the extent to which he was 
involved in the affairs of the General Bap- 
tist churches, quite apart from his specific 
views concerning the Sabbath or his anti- 
quarian interests. 

Miss M. Littlewood of Bath has called 
my attention to a sketch by Richard Rowe, 
appearing in the Sunday Magazine about 
1876 where Mill Yard is mentioned. It is 
especially interesting as it recognizes the 
American denominational links. 

I should be most grateful to any reader 
who could supplement my information upon 
these subjects. I should be grateful for any 
further information concerning Black, 
whether as theologian, antiquary or minister 
and any biographical details of him and 
particulars of his work. 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 


M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.). 
Manchester. 


WILLIAM HICKEY AT BATH 


ACCORDING to his Memoirs, Hickey 
visited Bath on three occasions: 

(i) January 1768, for five weeks, with his 
father (Vol. i, p. 79); 

(ii) September 1768, for one week, with 
his father (Vol. i, p. 115); 

(iii) December 1772, for six weeks, with 
his father, William Cane, and William 
Burke (Vol. i, p. 283). 

In 1947, I examined the files of Baddely’s 
Bath Journal and Archer’s Bath Chronicle 
in the Guildhall Library at Bath to see if 
there was mention of Hickey and his com- 
panions amongst the “arrivals.” The file 
of the Chronicle for the period January- 
July 1768 is missing. The remaining issues 
of both papers have only one relevant 
entry: Chronicle, Thursday, 31 December 
1772, “ Arrived here, Mr. Hickey.” This 
is presumably Joseph Hickey, pére. Per- 
haps they were not important enough for 
their visit to be chronicled in the rather 
— lists which were published at the 
ime, 


(BriG.) H. BULLOCK. 
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“STONE PARISH REGISTERS ” 


(The following statements, though written 
in particular for publication within this 
county of Suffolk, from whose churchyards 
examples are drawn, may, it is hoped, be of 
some general interest.) 


OFTEN one walks out of a church feeling 

that all its Time-mellowed things of 
beauty have been “restored” away, and 
then, passing through the churchyard, sees 
finely-carved, well-lettered survivals of stone- 
masons’ art of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
quite different from the ugly, ill-lettered 
memorials of to-day. By “Stone Parish 
Registers ” is meant gravestones and monu- 
ments of every kind in our churches and 
churchyards. These notes deal with only 
the latter. These memorials of stone yield 
many facts generally omitted from the 
parish registers of paper and parchment, 
including: 

(1) Age at and date of death; 

(2) Place of abode; 

(3) Rank or occupation; 

(4) Relationships; 

(5) Surviving relatives (“leaving a rejoic- 

ing widow and 19 children ”’); 

(6) Character—virtues and vices; 

(7) Poetry and prose, including “ texts.” 

Such inscriptions not only supplement the 
entries in the parish registers of parchment 
but are often the only record of death and 
burial. Nearly 10 per cent. of Suffolk’s 
parish registers are missing before 1700, and 
about 24 per cent. before 1740. The church- 
yards of such parishes often have grave- 
stones earlier than the earliest book-register, 
and so are unique records of departed 
parishioners, and, subtracting age from year 
of death, they tell the approximate year of 
the deceased’s birth, a ‘fact that, owing to 
the pre-1700 or pre-1740 book-registers 
having been lost, cannot be elsewhere 
obtained. 

Every footstone bears deceased’s initials 
and year of death. An uninscribed foot- 
stone never occurs. In many cases the foot- 
stone is the key to the deciphering of the 
more-worn headstone. Example: you partly 
decipher the headstone “John P . . . , late 
of Walton, yeoman, died 4 May 17 . . aged 
80.” To search through the book-register 
for a John P . . . buried in May between 
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1700 and 1799 would be a long task. 
Turning to the footstone you read “J. B. 
1735.” On the headstone you had mistaken 
a B for a P. Consulting the book-register 
under 1735, you find “John Bond buried 
7 May 1735.” The footstone gave you the 
clue. The headstone supplements the book- 
register by telling you deceased’s place of 
abode, rank, and age at death. Had the 
footstone been missing, you would have had 
no key to tell you to whom these three 
additional facts refer. You know too that 
he was born about 1655, and can now search 
for his baptism about 1654-56 in baptismal 
registers of that district. 


It is illegal to move even one headstone 
or one footstone without obtaining . a 
“faculty” from the Chancellor of the 
diocese, a law which—alas!—parsons and 
churchwardens often ignore. Historians and 
genealogists greatly object to the removal of 
these stones. “ Key” footstones are an easy 
prey for vandals. If circumstances are such 
that the Chancellor permit their removal, 
each footstone should be carefully set up 
behind its own headstone, back to back, with 
the footstone’s inscribed side facing east- 
wards. 

People come to us from other parts of 
England, and from America, to trace their 
pedigrees and search for their ancestors’ 
memorials in our churchyards. A man tells 
me that he has found in various Suffolk 
churchyards about a score of his paternal 
and maternal forefathers’ headstones, dating 
fron 1689 onwards, and has had them 
raised, set upright, and cleaned. Had he 
searched for any in Q churchyard since 
the “removal” of 1926, the two then- 
made pavements of headstones and foot- 
stones, one about 114 and the other about 
29 feet long, would have foiled and 
annoyed him! 


Some years ago, Canon X of Z in Suffolk, 
who was a rural dean, laid flat in “his” 
churchyard about 60 gravestones. He 
objected to seeing them from the windows 
of his house! His evil precedent spread 
through that rural deanery: 46 were laid 
flat at A, 33 at B, 10 at C, 17 at D, 6 at E, 
and others at F and G. The result is that 
to-day their inscriptions are almost inde- 
cipherabie, the stones being overgrown 
with grass and weeds. Other examples of 
similar vandalism are the churchyards of 
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Stowmarket (worst of all!), Bradfield §, 
George, Hartest, Great Finborough, Risby, 

It was the Rev. Francis Haslewood of 
Ipswich, died 1900, who started the copying 
of inscriptions on all our Stone Parish 
Registers. In Ipswich he copied and indexed 
all in every churchyard and chapelyard and 
in the huge cemetery, besides those in 
churchyards elsewhere in this county. Since 
his death, transcribers have worked hard, 
with the result that about 500 churchyards, 
etc., are “done,” leaving a dozen still 
untranscribed. Some day, when funds per- 
mit, these tens of thousands of inscriptions 
will be printed and fully indexed. Mean- 
while, we have collected them before 
Time altogether obliterate them. We do 
not fear Time, for he treats them gently; 
but we do fear the vandal who removes 
them and lays them flat. That “ whully 
riles ” us! 

The Chancellor’s judgment at Bury St. 
Edmunds in 1926 seems to point out that 
the best protectors of the Stone Parish 
Registers of a churchyard are __ the 
parishioners themselves. If folk wish to 
protect their forefathers’ memorials, they 
must not fear Parson and Squire, but must 
speak out and take active steps against any 
proposed “ removal.” 

A few years ago, the rector of Stoke Ash, 
Mr. Perkins, and his parishioners took much 
trouble to set upright most of the grave- 
stones that had been laid flat in that church- 
yard. Turning back to item (4) of para- 
graph 2, a simple headstone often gives 
facts such as are on one at Bedingfield: 
“ Dorcas, first the wife of John Punchard 
gent., then of John Revett gent., died 30 Jan. 
1719, aged 89.” The book-register tells you 
merely the date of her burial. 

Since the end of the second world war 
there have appeared signs that parsons and 
churchwardens are wishing to remove and 
lay flat the gravestones of “ their” church- 
yards. They seem not to know that they 
cannot remove even one footstone without 
the Chancellor’s permission. Quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes? Every parishioner should be 
a watchdog in his own parish. “Cursed be 
he that removeth his neighbour’s landmark. 
And all the people shall say Amen.” 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE, M.A., F.S.A. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
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STUART UTTLEY AND THE FILE 
TRADE OF SHEFFIELD 


“ HE is a very good fellow, but very 

ignorant and suspicious, and regards 
all trade from the point of view of knives 
and files." So the senior burgess of 
Sheffield wrote to a friend. Though harsh, 
the opinion is apt. For Uttley’s energy 
forced the attention of the nation upon the 
peculiar problems of his trade, and in doing 
so upheld the necessity for maintaining 
integrity in industrial production. 

The file trade felt the disturbing influences 
of technological change much later than 
other trades of Sheffield. In 1824, it ranked 
third in Sheffield’s cutlery industry, employ- 
ing 1,284 people. By 1908 the number had 
shrunk to 847, and the trade was ancillary 
to the production of even a single factory. 
The golden age of the industry was in the 
early fifties, when the bright ornamental 
tangs of Hiram Smith’s file at the Great 
Exhibition symbolized the prosperity of the 
trade. The workers’ societies could return 
a portion of the insurance money, and both 
in 1853 and 1855 every man received 20s. 
and every boy 6s. from the accumulated 
balances of the societies. 

It was in these pleasant years that Uttley 
joined the trade. He was apprenticed as a 
handfile cutter in 1850, and by 1855 had 
joined the workers’ society. From that time 
on (the first explosion began in the house of 
Wass, a filegrinder, in 1854) he witnessed the 
troubles, strikes and disturbances which have 
been outlined ante pp. 145-148. It is con- 
jectured that the troubles of the trade were 
due, partly, to the decrease in hand tech- 
niques demanding files, partly to the rise of 
foreign manufacturers, but chiefly to the 
introduction of machinery files. This was 
due, I suppose, to the imagination of T. G. 
Greenwood, who adapted the ideas of the 
Frenchman Bernot, and established a highly 
successful factory for the mass manufacture 
of files, which exists to this day.” 

By 1869 Uttley evidently could see no 
future in the trade, and migrated to the Atlas 
Steel Works of John Brown (built four years 
Previously) where he became a tester and 
Sorter of steel. He remained here for six 
years—i.e. till 1875—-when he went to Scot- 
and, where he stayed for another two years. 


‘Mundella Correspondence: A. J. Mundella to 
R. Leader, 4 June, 1888 


*Greenwood and Batley, Albion Works, Leeds. 
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He returned to Sheffield in 1877 to become 
secretary of the Filecutters’ Union, and ir 
1883 became secretary of the Federated 
Trades Council of Sheffield. It was an in- 
auspicious year to take office. The file trade 
had entered upon a great strike, contrary 
to his advice. He followed the example of 
his predecessor in office (William Dronfield) 
and begged for financial support for the 
strikers. He secured over £3,000. But he 
fought a losing battle. The File Manufac- 
turers, having decided two months previ- 
ously to act each for himself in wage ques- 
tions, on 13 April suddenly gave notice to 
their workmen and over 2,000 were unem- 
ployed. The lockout lasted for two months. 
It wore the men down, and eventually they 
agreed to accept a reduction in their wages 
of 10 per cent. A section of the men, the 
intransigeant file-grinders, stayed out till 
24 August, when they, too, had to submit 
to a 10 per cent cut. 

The strike left Uttley in an embarrassed 
position. He owed £1,600. He was faced 
with widespread secessions from the Unions, 
based on their failure in this case. He him- 
self openly acknowledged that he would 
think twice before he would again follow 
a course of action which would “cripple 
society, and would play into the hands of 
persons who have proved themselves capable 
of stooping to any degree of meanness if 
they can only succeed in accomplishing their 
own selfish ends.”* To wipe off the debt, 
and to build up membership he worked with- 
out a salary for the next three years. 

The depression in the file trade was but a 
particular example of a general depression 
throughout the country. A Royal Commis- 
sion, taking evidence as to the causes and 
extent of this depression, were treated to a 
detailed exposure of what Uttley considered 
the root of the trouble—spuriously marked 
manufactures. These, if made abroad, 
ruined our trade; if made at home, lowered 
our reputation as well. Sheffield had a name 
that was worth imitating by foreign manu- 
factures, but Uttley pointed out that cer- 
tain unscrupulous traders were importing 
foreign-manufactured goods falsely marked 
as of Sheffield manufacture and passing 

* Public letter to the press on conclusion of the 
strike. He was very fond of this form of airing 
his opinion cf. his dispute with Sir H. Vincent, 
28 January, 1887, when Vincent accused those who 


adopted the crusade against false marking of doing 
it “ for political and personal objects.” 
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them off as genuine. Uttley was emphatic 
as to the results of this and declared “ unless 
some prompt action be taken to correct these 
evils, the result will, at no remote period, be 
most disastrous to the trade and town of 
Sheffield.”* He insisted on strong action 
being taken, for unless matters were put 
right “‘ Sheffield goods would not be worth 
the pirating.” 

Opinion was followed by agitation. On 
18 March, 1886, he addressed a monster 
meeting in Sheffield. He had convened it, 
as secretary of the Trades Council. He 
demanded that a commission of inquiry be 
appointed to inquire into Trade Marks 
alone. He demanded vigorous power of 
search for the responsible authorities. A. J. 
Mundella, who was President of the Board 
of Trade at the time, wrote to Uttley on 
27th March, promising, that although a 
Royal Commission was out of the question, 
a measure was in course of preparation 
which would be submitted “to all parties 
interested.” 

Uttley’s action in this matter made his 
name. At the nineteenth annual conference 
of the T.U.C. in the same year he was 
elected to the Labour Electoral Committee. 
In his own town he was elected to the Town 
Council (but only by a majority of twelve). 
Indeed, so hot did opinions become in 
Sheffield that the municipal elections in 
November, 1886, were fought on the ques- 
tion of what action was to be taken on false 
marking. 

Perseverance had its reward, and Uttley, 
after appearing before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on 20 May and 
13 June, 1887, saw the Act passed by the 
Government in 1887. It was stringent, 
thanks to the efforts of the senior burgess 
of the town, and it was, within limits, effec- 
tive.’ His work coincided with the period 
of intense technological change, the Sheffield 


* The Sheffield working men’s delegation, headed 
by Uttley, gave evidence on the fifth day of the 
sitting (27 October, 1885, QQ. 1131-1138). They 
quoted the American consul, Dr. Webs‘*er, as agree- 
ing with their opinion. (See Royal Commission 
on Trade Depression, 1st Report c. 4715.) 

*In the letter quoted over n. 1 Mundella goes on 
“* We examined Uttley and his colleagues yesterday. 
I am astonished at their extremely narrow and im- 
practicable views. They want everything made in 
England, and everything imported from abroad, to 
be compulsorily marked, and descriptions of 
quality, mode of manufacture etc. to be put upon 
every single article. They will ruin the whole 
business.” 
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Telegraph remarking (5 August, 1886), 
“whereas three or four years ago only a 
small proportion of local file-manufacturers 
employed mechanical means, at the present 
time ‘probably the majority of them use 
machines to a greater or lesser extent.” Just 
at this time, too, occurred the challenge of 
the hand file-workers to the machine pro- 
duction. Unfortunately the result, based on 
the examination of twenty-four files, showed 
that the machine-made file outstripped the 
hand variety. 

Uttley’s work was recognized by the 
presentation of a gold purse of £60 “for 
his services in the cause of labour and educa- 
tion. Actuated by purest motives, and 
advocating the loftiest social and moral 
principles, he has with remarkable earnest- 
ness and true dignity laboured to elevate 
politically, socially and morally, the class to 
which he has the honour to belong.” That 
took place on 18 February, 1889. He lived 
another twenty-three years, becoming the 
labour correspondent of the Board of Trade 
for Sheffield when that office was set up in 
March, 1893. Nevertheless, as an advocate 
of fair marking he made his name, and his 
subsequent achievements are but riders to 
that story.’® 


Sheffield. 


W. H. G. ARMYTAGE. 


*Only two biographical notes of Uttley exist. 
The first is an adulatory obituary in the Sheffield 
Independent, 28 December, 1912, the second, 
derived from this in Stainton: The Making of 
Sheffield, 1865-1914, pp. 350-1. He is mentioned 
by W. J. Davis: The British Trade Union Congress, 
a collection of reminiscences, and this may provide 
a clue for other readers who have come across 
him and can elucidate his business in Scotland, 
1875-77. Was he connected with Trade Union 
movements there? 


SOME V.C.s 


HE most comprehensive biographical 

dictionary of recipients of the Victoria 
Cross which is ever likely to be published 
is vol. i of ‘The V.C. and D.S.O.,’ edited 
by Sir O’Moore Creagh and E. M. Hum- 
phris (3 vols., n.d. but c. 1921). In the 
course of copying monumental inscriptions 
in England and India, I have come across 
some facts which supplement ‘ The V.C. 
and D.S.O.,’ and now offer a selection of 


them. : 
James MILLER. ‘The V.C. and D.S.O. 
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only records that he was awarded the V.C. 
as a Conductor of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Bengal, and gives no further parti- 
culars. His M.I. in the main cemetery at 
Simla states that Major James Miller, V.C., 
Ordnance Department, Bengal, died 12 June 
1832, aged 72. The burial register describes 
him as major, retired list. 

Gonville BROMHEAD. His M.I. in the 
cantonment cemetery, Allahabad, states 
that he was born 29 August 1846 and died 
at Allahabad as a major in the 2nd Bn. 
South Wales Borderers (24th Regt.), 
9 February .1891. ‘The V.C. and D.S.O.’ 
gives the date of his birth as 29 August 
1844 and of his death as 10 February 1891; 
and the place of his death as Lucknow, 
which is evidently incorrect. Burke (Peer- 
age, 1921) states that he was born 29 
August 1845 and was a lieut.-colonel when 
he died. 

Thomas Egerton HALE. There are two 
ML. at Bath to this officer. A stone in the 
Locksbrook cemetery commemorates him 
(as a lieut.-colonel, a rank which he never 
attained) and his wife, Emily Harriet, who 
died 7 April 1927, aged 84. Another, in 
the Lansdown cemetery, states that he was 
born at Faddeley, 24 September 1832, and 
is buried in Acton churchyard, Nant- 
wich, Cheshire. ‘The V.C. and D.S.O.’ 
gives no details of his family and omits 
the places of his birth and burial. For 
further details of him, see Who Was Who, 
1897-1916. 

Charles LUMLEY. ‘ The V.C. and D.S.O.’ 
gives no family details. According to her 
MI. in Locksbrook cemetery, Bath, his 
widow, Letitia Beaulieu Lumley, died at 
Bath 16 November 1890, aged 63. His 
initials are’ given as C. H., though ‘ The 
V.C. and D.S.O.’ only credits him with the 
single Christian name, Charles. 

James Roots. At Ghaziabad, in the 
United Provinces, I .copied the M.I. of 
James Roots, V.C., Royal Horse Artillery, 
born 12 October 1834, died 17 January 
1916; “won the V.C. for distinguished 
conduct at an engagement at Bulandshahr, 
28 September 1857, when he gallantly 
defended his gun from numerous attacks of 
the enemy after the remainder of the gun 
crew had been shot down, and holding the 
position until rescued by a squadron of 
H.M. 9th Lancers”; sorrowfully mourned 
by his wife and children. Also: Hermina 
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Eveline Roots (no date): Henry Alfred, 
son of James Roots, V.C., sanitary inspector, 
East Indian Railway, died 10 December 
1894, erected by widow: Edwin Clarence 
Roots, son of J. and E., born 1 July 1897, 
died 18 August 1898. ‘The V.C. and 
D.S.O. contains no such name as James 
Roots, though it is a fact that other men 
of the Horse Artillery and the 9th Lancers 
were awarded the V.C. for the engagement 
at Bulandshahr on 28 September 1857. 
What is the explanation of this? 

William Frederick Francis WALLER. In 
Locksbrook cemetery, Bath, are the M.I. of 
Lieut.-Colonel William Frederick Francis 
Waller, V.C., Bombay Staff Corps, born 
30 August 1839, died 29 January 1885; also 
his widow, Mary Anna Waller, daughter of 
David Grierson, M.D., Indian Medical 
Service, born 14 June 1844, died 14 May 
1926; also his son, Harold Havelock Waller, 
born 15 November 1877, died 3 December 
1921. ‘The V.C. and D.S.O. merely 
notes that his death was recorded in The 
Times, 4 February 1885, and does not give 
the date or place; nor does it give any 
family details. 

George Alexander RENNy. This officer, 
also, is buried in Locksbrook cemetery, 
Bath, as is his widow, Flora Hastings 
Renny, died 29 March 1892, aged 71 
“The V.C. and D.S.O.” gives no family 
details. 

John ByTHEsEA. ‘The V.C. and D.S.O,.’ 
notes that he died in London, 18 May 1906, 
and was buried at Bath. He is buried in 
Bath Abbey cemetery, and there is another 
M.I., to him and his brothers, in Freshford 
church, not far off. His widow, Fanny 
Belinda, died 15 August 1926, viz. subse- 
quent to the publication of ‘The V.C. and 
D.S.O.’ (M.L., Bath Abbey cemetery). 

William Raynor. ‘The V.C. and D.S.O.’ 
merely records the award. Captain Wil- 
liam Raynor, V.C., Deputy Commissioner 
of Ordnance, died at Ferozepore, East Pun- 
jab, 13 December 1860, aged 64 years 3 
months (M.I.). His son, Thomas Samuel, 
died at Delhi, 14 January 1854, aged 14 
years 6 months (M.I., Delhi, Lothian ceme- 
tery). His daughter, Elizabeth, widow of 
James Goulding, died at Simla 3 August 
1879, aged 60 (M.I., erected by sons, in 
main cemetery, Simla). 


(Bric.) H. BuLLock. 
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GPS AND MAGOG (cxciii. 187).—Who 
was Corin, or Corineus, who threw the 

King of the Albion giants over the Hoe at 

Plymouth, reputed to have been? 

I gather from the article that Cornwall— 
“a contraction of Corin Wall ”’—was named 
after this giant killer, but what authority 
can be cited for the story? 


REGINALD B. FELLOws. 
Cardinham, Bodmin. 


POPE's RELATIONSHIP TO DRYDEN 

AND SWIFT.—Virginia Woolf, in a 
paper read to the Workers’ Educational 
Association, Brighton, May, 1940 (repub- 
lished in The Moment, 1947), writes as 
follows: 

“Dryden, Swift and Pope, they tell us, 
were all cousins . . . the genealogists say 
that certain stocks, certain families breed 
writers as fig-trees breed figs.” 

What is the authority for the relation- 
ship between Pope and Dryden or Swift? 


P. D. Munpy. 


JONATHAN RICHARDSON (1665-1745). 

—A picture was painted by this artist, 
in 1721, in which three daughters of 
Humphry Morice, a Director of the Bank 
of England, were represented. I should be 
glad to know whether this picture is still in 
existence and, if so, where it is at present 
housed. 

Anne, the eldest of the daughters, died 
unmarried: Judith was married to Sir 
George Lee, Kt. of Hartwell, and Elizabeth 
to Paggen Hale, M.P. of King’s Walden, 
Herts, but there was no issue of these 


marriages. 
8 W. MARSTON ACRES. 


Wedmore, Somerset. 


F,PMUND SMITH OF THE INNER 
TEMPLE.—In an undated letter of c. 
1717, this gentleman invites the Directors 
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of the Bank of England to subscribe to an 
“elaborate work” which he had written 
“in honour of His Majesty King George 
and the illustrious House of. Hannover.” [p 
a postscript to the letter, he adds: “I am 
an only brother to ye late Mr. Tho: Smith, 
who was a Member for Glasgow, and I was 
Secretary 6 years to Her Late Royall High- 
ness, the Princess Sophia.” 

Having failed to discover the book in the 
Library of the British Museum, I should be 
grateful for any information relating to Mr. 
Edmund Smith and the “ elaborate work” 
he claims to have written. 


W. MARSTON ACRES. 
Wedmore, Somerset. 


ELIZA PITT.—She married Robert Sar- 
gant, and died either in Paisley or 
Glasgow on 5th February 1854. She is said 
to have been a descendant of the Chatham 
family. Can any reader give me definite 
information? 
Mary S. SARGENT. 


LEE FAMILY PAPERS.—There were Lee 

family papers in the hands of John 
Townsend, Esq., of Trevallyn, near Wrex- 
ham, in 1845. I am anxious to learn 
whether there are now existing descendants 
of Mr. Townsend and whether the papers 
still are available. 

JOHN R. ALDEN. 


A SOURCE FOR ‘THE VICAR OF 

WAKEFIELD.’—According to a foot- 
note. to the story, “Journal of a Poor 
Vicar,” by Henry Zschokke, in the “ Illus- 
trated Exhibitor” for 1852, “A Diary 
written in the 18th century, by a Wiltshire 
clergyman, furnished Goldsmith with the 
idea of the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ and 
Henry Zschokke with that of the above.” 
This story is very similar to the “ V. of W.” 
Is there any truth in the statement that 
Goldsmith took his plot from such a diary? 
I can find no reference to it in Forster's 
“ Life of Goldsmith,” the D.N.B., the Ency. 
Brit. (11th ed.), or in any other work | 


have consulted. 
CHARLES FOx. 
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MUTUAL ADMIRATION SOCIETY.— 
The earliest example of this phrase, 
quoted in O.E.D., is from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, 
1858, chapter i. If nothing earlier can be 
found, does this mean that the phrase arose 
in the United States? And what relation 
has it to the French Société d’Admiration 
Mutuelle? Only precise references and 
dates can decide the question. 


C. T. ONIONS. 


GHANGRI-LA.—I am endeavouring to 
locate the origin of the word Shangri- 
La. As far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, it was first used by James Hilton in 
his book, “ Lost Horizon,” but I have not 
been able to verify this. 

H. J. Keyes. 


ATIN SOURCE WANTED.— 
“Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 

My mother little knew that she had 
Aristotle’s authority for saying so. King’s 
‘Classical Quotations’ tells me that, but 
doesn’t tell me who said it in Latin: 
Diluculo surgere, etc. 

D. O. 


OHN DEA AWDRY.—In Keynsham 
parish church is a tablet to the memory 
of Emilie Jane, wife of Rev. J. H. Gray, 
M.A., rector of Keynsham, and daughter of 
the late Major John Dea Awdry, Judge 
Advocate General of the Madras army: 
she died 5 May, 1889, aged 53. The family 
of Awdry, distinguished alike in the 
ecclesiastical, legal and military spheres, is 
in Burke’s Landed Gentry, but the 1906 
edition (to which alone I am able to refer, 
abroad) is quite silent as to the dates con- 
nected with John Dea Awdry. The “ East 
India United Service Journal” records the 
birth of a daughter—presumably she who 
became Mrs. Gray—at Vellore, 20 Novem- 
ber, 1835; and the “ East India Register,” 
1839, shows that he was a captain in the 
Ist Madras Native Infantry, ranking from 
14 August, 1830, and in 1838 employed in 
the Commissariat Department. Can any 
correspondent give me the dates and places 
of his birth, baptism, marriage and death? 


H. B. 
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MAJOR JOHN QUALE.—In N. & Q, 
31 October, 1914, p. 349, he is said to 
have been Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod. That was not so. A certain Robert 
Quarme was Deputy Usher between 1805 
and 1812, and that may be how the confu- 
sion arose. I am indebted to Mr. A. H. W. 
Fynmore for raising the question and to 
Admiral Sir Guy Roy te for solving it. 


Epitor, N. & Q. 


QOURCES WANTED (cxciii. 194).—(4) 

“There was a clearing house in his 
soul where all impulses were ordered and 
adjusted, and this repose gave him happi- 
ness”—is from ‘The Life of Sir Walter 
Scott,’ by John Buchan—on the last page 
but one. 

In the anthology of the works of John 
Buchan, collected and published by his 
wife, Lady Tweedsmuir, and bearing the 
name ‘ The Clearing House,’ this quotation 
appears on the title-page, with the name 
“Sir Walter Scott” under it. This stands, 
not as might well be supposed, for the 
author of the lines in question, but for the 
work of John Buchan, in which they may 
be found. I communicated with Lady 
Tweedsmuir regarding this matter, and she 
explained how this misunderstanding had 
arisen, and indicated that it had happened 
more than once. 

JESSICA M. KERR. 


OOKS ON GAMBLING (exciii. 171, 
239).—** The Science of Gambling” 
(1945), by A. K. K.; “ The History of Gam- 
bling in England” (1898), by J. Ashton; 
“The Game of Ombre” (1814), by Lord 
Aldenham; “A Letter to a Lady on Card- 


playing” (1748), by R. Bolton; “The 
Description and Laws of the Game of 
Boston” (Philadelphia, 1883); “ English 


Whist and English Whist Players” (1894), 
by W. P. Courtney; “The Romance of 
Monte Carlo ” (1925), by Charles Kingston. 
There are also numerous books on Bridge 
and Poker. 

WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 
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FRANCES TERESA STUART (1647- 

1702) (cxciii. 194, 239)—Your corre- 
spondent, F. D. S., asks, at the first reference, 
whether this lady—i.e., Frances Teresa née 
Stewart, the “Britannia” on our copper, 
and later on our bronze coinage through- 
out, who in March, 1667, became the third 
wife of Charles Stuart, a Stuart of the 
Lennox line and last Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox (ob. 1672)—had any brothers 
or sisters; adding that the ‘D.N.B.’ is silent 
on this point. 

My readers will probably remember that 
I dealt with her, firstly, under the heading, 
“* Britannia’ and Her Wax Effigy in 
Westminster Abbey,” in N. & Q. of 29 
December, 1945, and, secondly, under the 
heading “‘ Britannia’ on the Penny: Her 
Identity Throughout,” in N. & Q. of 11 
January, 1947, at pp. 13 sq. (with ‘ Corri- 
genda’ in N. & Q. of 22 March, 1947, at 
p. 132) and in N. & Q. of 8 March, 1947, 
at p. 109. 

I therein referred my readers to my 
long and very careful article, entitled “A 
Diversity of Stewarts and Stuarts: but 
Only One ‘La Belle Stuart’,” which was 
published in The London Scottish Regi- 
mental Gazette of August, 1938, and which 
was, later, republished thence as an inde- 
pendent pamphlet. As that article was 
written, in the main, to establish the above 
stated fact that Frances Teresa née Stewart 
has throughout been the “ Britannia” on 
our copper coinage and later on our bronze 
coinage, I should like to record that I wrote 
that article after consultation with the 
Royal Mint, that I submitted the final proof 
of that article to the Royal Mint prior to 
publication, and that the Royal Mint not 
only did not desire the alteration of a single 
word therein, but expressed the wish for 
several copies of the article when pam- 
phletized: a wish with which I was naturally 
only too pleased to comply. 

It is important that these facts should be 
placed on record in view of divers odd 
theories concerning the identity of “ Bri- 
tannia” on the coinage in question which 
sometimes find their way into print. 

As, unhappily, I am not at the moment 
able to get at all my Stewart and Stuart 
records, I may perhaps be permitted to 
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quote from that article and pamphlet, two 
consecutive paragraphs, the second of which 
gives at least a partial answer to your 
correspondent. They are as follows: 

“One Walter Stewart, M.D.—third son 
of Walter Stewart or Stuart, who had 
become Lord High Treasurer of Scotland 
in 1596, had been created a Peer as Lord 
Blantyre in 1606, and had died in 1617, a 
great-grandson of Sir John Stewart of 
Minto, who fell at Flodden in 1513—took 
refuge in France after the fateful year 1649, 
which had witnessed the execution of King 
Charles I, and would there appear to have 
become attached to the household of the 
Queen Dowager, Henrietta Maria (ob. 1669), 
the widow of King Charles I. 

“Some two years before Dr. Walter 
Stewart thus left England—on July 8, 1647, 
to be precise—there had been born to him 
his elder daughter” (my _ italics here) 
“Frances Teresa (for some reason unknown 
to me called by Sir Bernard Burke, in his 
‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ edition 40, 1878, 
at page 116, Frances Sophia) née Stewart, 
whose beauty in young womanhood s0 
greatly attracted the Queen-Dowager that, 
the Restoration having already been effected 
some time previously, namely in 1660, she 
considered her worthy of the Court of King 
Charles II, known so well to history as 
‘The Merry Monarch ’.” 

F. D. S. may, therefore, take it that 
Frances Teresa, née Stewart, “La Belle 
Stuart,” had at least a sister younger than 
herself. Whether the two had any brothers 
or brother I cannot say. 

Your correspondent’s mention of the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ leads 
me to desire, before concluding, to adda 
word on a controversial point. Did she 
ever succumb to the urgent entreaty of 
King Charles II that he might add her to 
the galaxy of his mistresses? Even the 
‘D.N.B.’ is uncertain, though it inclines to 
the view that she did. Such is not my 
view; and, for the reasons which I set forth 
in that article and pamphlet, I am entirely 
satisfied that she did not. I thus pay final 
tribute to her memory as that of a lady of 
chastity. 

L. GRAHAM H. HortTon-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 
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The Library 





BEAU BRUMMELL. By Kathleen Camp- 
bell. Hammond, Hammond & Co. 15s. 


THE AMAZING STORY OF JOHN LAW. 
By H. Montgomery Hyde. Home and 
Van Thal. 16s. 


most people know Beau Brummell’s 

name. They have at least a vague 
impression of the dandy par excellence, the 
man who, by the fashion, the mode, by the 
cut and wearing of his coat and its details, 
without birth or wealth, dominated the 
privileges of the most jealously exclusive 
society; whose mastery by the art of being 
a gentleman had no rival save “the First 
Gentleman in Europe.” They have, too, a 
vague sense of a story beginning on the 
surface, the world at its most superficial, 
and ending in tragedy; debts in place of 
extravagance and the cold of death where 
the candles of carnival have burnt out. 

For a name to last it must hold some- 
thing more than the moment’s reverbera- 
tion; and Beau Brummell’s name has lasted. 
There was something more than reputation 
in the dandyism of a man who, twenty years 
after, roused the enthusiastic theory of 
Barbey d’Aurevilly and the philosophic 
mind of Charles Baudelaire. Baudelaire 
was not the critic to find expression and a 
dream in the mere bubble of reputation. 
The graces, the courtesy practised by Beau 
Brummell, and that not only in the hour of 
success, but in the cold distresses of failure, 
for all their features of the mode were not 
merely superficial. Mrs. Campbell has written 
4 most interesting and attractive book; a 
book sensitive and perceptive; with some- 
thing of the air of style which is worthy of 
the subject. A character and a man agree- 
able, even serviceable to keep company 
with, sets his image on her pages; a human 
being to take the place of a fashion plate; 
a man, as she finely proves, whose mode of 
sweet temper, spirit, and unfailing, reticent 
courage proved a fine fashion in the difficult 
art, not only of living exquisitely, but of 
dying nobly, in circumstances only too 
likely to prove our mortal stuff ignoble. 
Her book is a real ‘contribution, in its 
portrait of a man and of an epoch; and the 
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publisher has served her admirably with 
beautiful, clear type and pages pleasant to 
the eye. 

“ Financial stability,’ Mrs. Campbell 
remarks in her Epilogue, “is doubtless a 
desirable quality.” It is an _ interesting 
chance which has set side by side, as new 
publications, her Beau Brummell and Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde’s The Amazing Story of 
John Law, Scottish Financier and Gambler; 
a book in its quite different way quite as 
good, if not as agreeable to handle. Both 
authors have a commendable ‘taste for 
veracity and of respect and interest for their 
theme. Bewigged John Law began as a 
beau and he died almost as much at odds 
with credit as George Brummell. He also 
made history, and that in a fantastical 
manner. Brummell lived by credit of his 
appearance and dominated a Prince Regent 
of England; Law lived by the appearance 
of credit and managed the affairs of the 
Kingdom of France. Beau Brummell left 
the repute of a dandy and the philosophy 
of dandyism; Law’s legacy to posterity is 
the Banque de France. The modern world 
thinks little of aristocratical fashions; it is 
still dominated by the shadow of John Law 
and the modus or modus non vivendi of 
credit, the magic superficies of money and 
the paper equivalents thereof. Mr. Mont- 
gomery Hyde has taken great pains and he 
has produced an excellent book. He has, I 
for one should hold, proved his case, that 
Law was a gambler, not a cheat; impatient, 
over-optimistic, casual, not a fraud. Credit, 
after all, is also only a fashion; and if it 
came to an argument in the shades between 
these two subjects, “the veritable pioneer 
of collectivist government” and the dandy: 
well, maybe it would be Beau Brummell 
— might prove to have been nearer the 
truth. 


THE BRONTES: CHARLOTTE AND 
EMILY: AN APPRECIATION. By 
Laura L. Hinkley. (London, Hammond, 
Hammond & Co., 15s.) 


THIS study was published in New York 

in 1945, but its publication in London 
has been delayed until this year. The long 
list of volumes in the bibliography at the 
end of the book is a tribute to Charlotte 
Bronté’s vivid and provocative character. 
Ninety-three years after her death she still 
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excites people to quarrelling point. Some 
sympathize with her, some detest her. Miss 


Hinkley is sympathetic, and this is favour- 
able to the production of a good book, for 
those who dislike Charlotte waste time on 
trying to catch her out in petty details. 
Miss Hinkley rightly denies that Charlotte 
bullied her sisters; they were happy together 
because they were on an equal footing and 
enjoyed an intellectual fellowship which 
they found nowhere else, while, if it had 
‘not been for Charlotte’s energy of character, 
no one would ever have heard of the 
Brontés. 

Although the book is chiefly devoted to 
Charlotte and Emily, there is a moving 
chapter on Anne, and a sensible one on 
Branwell. His chief motive, as Miss 
Hinkley points out, was “ personal pre- 
dominance, to feel himself in some way, in 
any way, supreme.” This makes the myth 
of his authorship of ‘Wuthering Heights ’ 
impossible. He would never have handed 
over the credit of writing and publishing a 
novel to some one else. 

Miss Hinkley has limited herself to one 
fascinating subject: to follow the vital 
connective threads between the life and the 
work of Charlotte and Emily, and trace 
them from one work to another. In such 
an enterprise there is great scope for 
conjecture, and she conjectures freely, but 
fairly. She always acknowledges that a 
guess is a guess, and tries to remember this 
when she refers again to the same conjec- 
ture. Writing about the Brontés usually 
affects the style of the author, but Miss 
Hinkley keeps her head well on the whole; 
only occasionally she lets fall a shower of 
alliterative adjectives, over-emphasizes by 
deliberate repetition, or indulges in a smart 
‘generalization. She is chiefly interested in 
the events and characters in real life woven 
by the sisters into their writings, and 
perhaps a little undervalues the literary 
influences of Scott and Byron, though she 
mentions them. Scott is so much out of 
fashion at present that it is possible to 
forget that the Brontés were steeped in his 
novels and poems, which contain an enor- 
mous mass of just such characters and 
incidents as appealed most to their imagina- 
tion. Sometimes, when Miss Hinkley con- 
jectures that Charlotte or Emily must have 
known some one with a certain character, 
or have experienced some incident, it is 
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possible that the source was really Scott 
About Emily’s imaginary country of Gondal 
she makes several interesting and alluring 
suggestions. 

The question is sometimes raised whether 
Emily was at work on another novel when 
she died. The reason for believing this jg 
a letter from her publisher, Newby, written 
ten months before her death, in which he 
writes that he will “ have great pleasure in 
making arrangements for your next novel, 
. . . You are quite right not to let it 
before the world until well satisfied with 
it.’ This certainly seems to indicate that 
there had been negotiations between author 
and publisher over a novel which was 
nearing completion. Miss Hinkley suggests, 
as an explanation for its complete dis- 
appearance, that it contained a study of 
Branwell’s degradation, and that, after his 
death, Emily destroyed it in a passion of 
grief and pity. This is again a conjecture, 
but it covers the facts fairly well, and itis 
because she enters with so much sensitive 
feeling into all the circumstances that her 
book holds the reader’s interest from first 
to last. 


MODERN READING. Edited by Reginald 
Moore. No. 17. Phoenix House. 6s. 


READERS under forty, and more especi- 
ally those under twenty-five, have been 
compelled to breathe the atmosphere of 
calamity as their native air, and they will 
respond with understanding to their com 
temporaries’ stories of disaster, abnormality 
and despair. Others may well enjoy in this 
volume Mr. Oswell Blakeston’s essay “I 
Praise of Follies ’"—those architectural odd 
ties which linger about the English country 
side as relics of the engaging bygone craz 
for the Gothic and the Picturesque 
Mr. Frank O’Connor, an old hand at the 
short story, provides a welcome dash of dty 
and wry humour in ‘The Miracle’; ald 
Miss Mary Jackson, a very young 
shows more than promise in the moving 
—in manner—suprisingly mature story ‘Sit 
Letters to My Great Aunt.’ Mr. Jack B 
Clemo’s poem ‘The Excavator,’ though it 
imagery is clogged by the currently f 
able modernist clichés, is notable for if 
recovery of that now rare form, the ode. 


THE MANAGER will be pleased to send free sped 
men copies of “ N. & Q.” to any address of friends 
which subscribers may like to send to him. 
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